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ONE DOLLAR A TEAR 
BY L. G. HOFFMAN] 
GRAND LODGE OF ‘THe STATE OF ‘. “YORE, : 











ADDRESS 
Of the Rt. W. Alexander H. Robertson, Deputy Grand 

Master, at the opening of the Annual Communica- 

tion, in June 1844. 

Our humble thanks are due to the Supreme Archi- 
tect, the merciful protector and bountiful benefactor of 
all his creatures, that He has permitted us once more 
to meet together as Brethren, to reciprocate our con- 
gratulations, to consult upon and consider the present 
condition of our beloved and honored Institution, and 
to devise and mature means and plans not only to sus- 
tain its present position, but to increase its honor and 
respectability among the whole human family suscep- 
tible of enjoying so great blessings, to diffuse its light 
and usefulness, and while our gratitude is poured from 
hearts sincere, and rejoicing in the smiles of an appro- 
; ving Grand Master Supreme, let us bow with submis- 

sion to the severe blow inflicted upon us by the remo- 
j val to the celestial Grand Lodge, of our late Most W. 

> Grand Master, who was buta short time previously 
‘ anticipated by the departure of our Rt. W. Grand 
$ ; ee and within a few days, followed by the 

: two Rt. W. Past Grand Secretaries, all of whom for 
> ) many years filled their respective stations with honor 
» to themselves and satisfaction to the Craft. Their 
‘ eulogy is reserved for other hands than mine, and the 
recollections of their virtues will continue always fresh 
’ in the memory of their contemporaries, and will stimu- 
’ late their successors to emulate their characters in all 
, that is noble and worthy of our regard. 
> Rt. W.and W. Brethren, Officers and Members of 
’ the Grand Lodge,—in discharging the duty of placing 
’ before you such subjects as are worthy of your atten- 
, tion, and which have been, and which may be matters 
. for action, I do not intend to occupy your time by any 
’ remarks upon the value of the Ancient and Honorable 

Fraternity of Free Masons; the subject has been so 
- ably handled by hundreds of distinguished Brethren 

for ages past, that I can throw no new idea before you 
’ or exhibit the principles of our Order in any new, or 

more advantageous light. Yet I mustcall your atten- 
* tion to the necessity, during our present convention, as 
well as during al! other Masonic Meetings,to the posi- 
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harmony, of good fellowship, of brotherly love, and 
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the adh, as oat as the’symmetry, the regularity, 
and the nioral beauty of the Masonic temple, would 
be not only materially marred, butin a great measure 
destroyed. 

It is with feelings of sorrow, that I have been in- 
formed that in some of the Lodges under this jurisdic- 
tion, the work has not corresponded with the Land- 
marks as laid down by this Grand Lodge, and other 
Grand Lodges of the York rite, and that some work 
has been put to task which is journey work, and the 
reverse, that in some instances the work itself has been 
slurred, and too much hurried ; that the rough ashler 
has not been properly squared, smoothed and fitted ; 
and in numerous instances that so much haste has been 
used, that the cement which should bind the mass to- 
gether, has proved utterly useless. You all will ad- 
mit the truth of these reports, you have all prob- 
ably witnessed such work, within even a few years— 
but it is my earnest wish, that no longer should it be a 
stain upon our subordinate Lodges—and that the Gr- 
Officers, as well as every member of the Grand Lodge 
should resolutely call to account all Lodges, and their 
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praenn upon us—what sensation affords the good ma. 
son greater pleasure—pleasure approaching to perfect- 


‘ jon—than the consciousness of having warmly, with 
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Officers, who persist in setting at nought the land- - 


marks, and regulations of Ancient York Masonry. 
But it is not alone in the proper work that we find 
careless overseers and indolent craftsmen,they are often 
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found neglecting to make their returns to the Gr. Sec / 


? 
? 


retary for a length of time, for which they can give no 
good reason 
returns so incorrect ,that they would seem almost to be 
made from imaginary data, instead of being carefully» 
and correctly,transcribed from the records of their res- 
pective Lodges. 


; at othertimes they are found to furnish * 


a free heart and hand, dispensed of his superfluous 


means, to the widow, or to the orphans, or to the ‘ 


Brother, if worthy and in distress—surely there is none 


Actuated by the desire cf carrying out this principle, ; 
the plan of erecting an Asylum ‘for the comfort of the > 


widow and a refuge for the orphans of worthy deceased 
brethren, was formed some time since, the general out- 
line of which has been spread before the fraternity of 
this State by circulars, they have been called upon to 
lend their aid with how much success, you will learn 


from the statement which will be laid before you by | 
the committee who have the subject in charge, you . 
will discover, that unless the fraternity will come ° 
forward in support of this great and good work,we will , 


deservedly incur the censure of the Masonic as well as } 


of the profane world, but such I hope and believe will 
not be the case ; the fraternity of this state,the Empire 


State—as it is boastingly entitled — refusing the . 
trifling sum necessary for the completion of this all ; 


glorious undertaking, this mark of confidence of our. 


selves, in the truth of our avowed principles, will not | 
suffer themselves to be stigmatized with want,not only ; 


of proper pride, but ofcommon charity. Never let it 


be said that our young sister Missouri possesses all the - 
charity, all the Masonic character which New-York ° 
Look my brethren at that shining » 


refused to cherish. 


* instance of benevolence, look at our sister Gr. Lodge 


of Missouri, born but yesterday ; see what she has 


. done ; from her proceedings published in the Free 
+ Mason's Magazine, (for her annual report has not reach- 


The Grand Secretary, in consequence of such gross » 


and almost unpardonable neglect of duty, has been un- y . , ; , 
’ provided a site for, and has in operation by this time, 


+ an Institute similar to the one proposed by us : 
’ glorious example to all Gr. Lodges ; 


der the necessity of calling upon the Gr. Lodge for a 
committee ,(which was granted,) to enable him to as- 
certain what should be the correct state (as far as 


practicable) of the returns thus incorrectly made to | 


him, and from the partial result of the investigations, 
my brethren, you or most of you will be surprised, if 
not startled, to learn, that in the case of one Lodge,the 


amount paid for dues on correction, was more than the | » , , , 
original returas ; in other cases the amount has been / Will they do it! They can and will pay so trifling a 


“ = : 4 § less, bat the number of these inacurate documents has 
tive exercise of that truly masonic virtue, the Spirit of ¢ 


@ proper respect for each others opinions, when there > 


is a difference. 
; matters brought into debate, and an exhibition of con- 
cilatory and kind feelings, should characterise every 


Annual Communication will display striking evidence, 


A temperate expression of views on { 


been so great, that as yet the Committee have been 
unable to examine them all. This whole matter must 
be rectified, the Masters and Secretary's of Lodges 


must understand the obligation under which they are ; 
* mains stationary in amount, an! in the nature of its 


placed to make true and correct returns—and those too, 


] * within the time prescribed by law. 
masonic assemblage, and I doubt not to find, that this ; 


There is no other way provided to defray the expen- 


’ ses and support the authority of this Gr. Lodge, than 


that it has been governed by such an estimate of its ? 


- true character. 


Indeed, without Harmony in our subordinate Lodges, ° 


* and especially during the hours of labor, it is impossi- 
ble that the craft can work advantageously, nor can 
the ancient Landmarks be kept constantly in view, and 
this isa matter of the highest importance :; 


‘ 


by: the tax levied upon the members of subordinate ~ 


Lodges uader its jurisdiction ; if this is cast off there 
must be some other way selected tosupply the proper & 
necessary means. Even though every Lodge should 


> furnish promptly correct returns, there would still be 


one to | 


which your earnest attention anil most cautious vigi- 


lance is to be constantly directed. 
formity in the mode of conducting the work of the 
craft as has been for ages pursued, the body of Crafts- 
' men must inevitably find themselves reduced to such 
* a state of confusion, that the usefulness, the honor and 








Without such uni- ¢ 


but a limited income-sufficient barely to defray the 
actual disbursements for salaries, rent and printing— 
but there are duties which we owe to the whole body 
of Masonry throughout the breadth and length of our 
country—aye of the world,which should be discharged, 
as far asour abilty will permit. Weare to take care 
of the worthy and distressed Brother, his widow and 


ed us.) it appears that she has by her own means 
through the active benevolence of her own members, 


least endeavor to Yollow it? Certainly. Confident 1 
am that within a short time the fund necessary can be 
raised. We have now in this State about 3000 mem. 
bers of Lodges,can they not independently of their Lodge 
dues pay the small sum each of one dollar per annum! 


sum for so great a benefit. 

This subject is so highly interesting, that doubtless 
it will received from you all the consideration it so 
justly merits. The Permanent Fund of the Gr. Lodge, 
as you will learn from the Report of the Trustees, re. 


securities. The debt of the Gr. Lodge has been slightly 
diminished ,but this state of things is not in consonance 
with the genius of our Order ; we are in need of 
means, to appl” to the purpose of carrying out our 
cardinal principle, Charity. To effeet that object the 
permanent fund should be increased ; this, all will, | 
doubt not be ready toadmit, buthow are we to raise 
the means? is the question. I beg leave to answer by 
referring you to the plan proposed in the circular of 
the Gr. Officers, resident in this city dated Nov. J last. 
I can see no objection to the manner there recommended 
either as to its justice or feasibility. Being assured 


’ confidently in my own mind, that itis the best which 


‘ 


orphans—this is a sacred,a delightful, heaven-born { 
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as yet has come to my knowledge,! sincerely trust,that 
upon mature deliberation you will decide in its favor, 
unless a better one can be suggested. In addition, 1 


shall we notat , 
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> am of opinion that the price ofa dispensation for the 
> whole three Degrees might with propriety be advanced 
; to eight or ten dollars, and for conferring two degrees 
‘ on one candidate at the same meeting, a charge should 
> be made of five or four dollars,for a dispensation. The 
’ decision of the D.G.M., respegting the impropriety and 
, irregularity pursued, and persisted in. by some Lodges 

confering degrees of F. C. and M. M. on all who have 


’ not made proper proficiency in the preeediig degrees, 


, was approved by this body at the last annual communi- 


cation, an] referre1 to the committee having the Revi- 


> sion of the Constitution in charge; to the same commit. ° 


tee, at the same time, was referre| the resolation of W. 


> portance, anlinmy cpinion, can be acted upon, and 
: finally decide}, at this communication. I recommend 
that such proceedings as alluded to in both these refer- 


’ tion be first obtained. 


} rejecte! finally by another Lolge. 
| positive order against such an act, but circumstances 


% ‘ which have transpire! late!y, ail of which you have . 


> heardin the minutes of the G. S. Lolge,seem to ren ler 
, such a regulation necessary. As the revisors of the 
4 , constitution have not yet complete! the duty placed 
> upon them, ani as there isa doubt of their being able 


} supply the constant deman! for them. I recommend 
) that the Gr. Secretary be empowere | to cause 500 cop- 
a ; ies to be pr.nte | with the present regulations, an] such 


» others as may be now aloptel, an] sold for the benefit } 
who repuire them, ata : 
‘ reasonable price, to be fixed by the Trustees of the } 


7 Fl of the Gr. Lodge fun, to those 


’ Permanent Fun. 
5 

; body and the fraternity of the State, upon the success- 
: fulissue the concert lately given for the benefit of the 


> 


; jector, Bro. George Loder, of St. John’s Lodge, No.1, 
> for the manner in which he conducted it to such @ hap- 
; py coaclusion. Ani to those talented performers who 
} so generously voluntered in the cause, our thanks are 
; hardly a sufficient mark of the sentiments, with which 
; such noble acts of disinterestedness should be met. The 


> ments have been arduous, ani I hope satisfactory to 
} the body,and will entitle them to the respect and thanks 
: of the fraternity, which they so justly have earned. 


In the Report of the Committee on Foreign Corres. ; 


> pondence, many matters will be foun! of interest, and 

, some worthy, perhaps, of the action of this G. Lodge. 
3 | _} The Grand Lodge of Ohio complain that a Lodge in 
; a Lodge unler their jurisdiction, and who presented 
himself at the door of that Lolge as a brother, at the 
time it was about acting upon his application. This is 
a subject to which your earnest attention is invited. 


NN a 


> tion at heart, and with a sincere desire of doing good to 
} the whole family of man, we cast aside al selfishness, 


} or todischarge the duty devolved upon us all ,to.the satis- 


fail to receive our reward, if not here, yet in the celes- 
} till G. Loige where He presides,—where the wicked 
» cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest—and 
» where is happi inestimable. during a. boundless 
; eternity. 
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REAL AND IDEAL. 





Dow, jr., in one ofhis sermons, says:—‘‘A woman may 
+ not be an ange!, though she glides throngh the mazes 
» of the dance, like a spirit clothed with a rainbow, and 
; studied with stars. The young man may behold his ad. 


, perchance emptying a wash-tub in the gutter, with frock 

pianed up behini—cheeks pale for want of paint— 

: hair mussel ani mossy,except what lies in the bureau; 
and ber whole contour wearing theappearance of anan- 
gel rammed through a brush fence into a world of 
wretchedness ani wo !” 


is 
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, Br. Foster relating to the irregu'arity of closing a Lodge, ; 
’ and calling an extra meeting thesame evening toconfer : 
, the three degrees. These are both matters of high im- ° 


ences, should be declared irregu'ar, unless a dispensa- } 
Another regulation appears to ; 
be necessary, which is in e‘Tect,t» prevent the initiation ° 
’ of any can lidate into a Lolge who has been previously » 
There is now no? 


* to report fully during the present Session, an] as there } 
/ are no printed copies of our present Constitution to ' 


> I feel the highest satisfwetion in congratulating this > 


» Asy!um for the Orphans an1j Widows of this G. Lodge. : 
It bas resulted in a nett profit of about $650 , which § 
is to be adde! to the fund set apart for the noble enter- , 
; prise alluded to. Our hearty thanks are due to the pro- } 


> labors of the conmitiee having charge of the arrange- } 


; this city, initiated a person who hat been proposed in ° 


. Inconclusion, W. B. an} Members of the G. Lodge 
at this Annaal Communication, let us all unite upon ° 
one determination, that having only the honor, the in- $ 
terest,an! the usefulness of our truly honorable Institu- » 


; all disseation, and with one consolidated effort endeav- ° 
> 


faction of our Supreme Grand Master,an! we shal! not ° 


m red object on the morrow in the true lizht of reality, » 
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GRAND ENCAMPMENT. 
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Atthe annual meeting of the Granp EncAmpMENT 
or THE Stare or New York, held in the City of N. 
York, on the 7th of June 1344. The following Qfli- 
cers were elected for the ensuing year. 

Sir Archibald Bull, of Troy, M. E. Grand Master, 

Robert R. Boyd, of New York, Deputy Grand Mas- 
ter. 

John M. Garfield, of Albany, Grand Generalissimo. 

Joseph P. Pirsson, of New York, Grand Captain 
Genera}. 

RicharJ Carrique, of Hulson, Gran} Prelate. 

George L. Thatcher, of Brooklyn, Gran! Senior 
War len. 

Samuel Maverick, of New York, Grand Jun. W. 

’ Sylvester Spencer, of N. Y. Grand Recorder. 
Jonathan Jarvis, of New York, Grand Treasurer. 
L. G. Hoffman, of AlLany, Grand Warder. 
Benjamin Marshall, of Troy, Grand Standard 
Bearer. 
Lawrence Powers, of Brooklyn, G. Sword Bearer. 


OFFICERS 


Of the M. W. Grand Lodge of the State of New-York, 
Elected at the late June Communication 
M. W. Alexander H. Robertson, of N. York, G. M. 
R. W. Join D. Willard, of Troy, D. G. M, 
Richard Carrique of Hudson, G. G. W. - 
Ezra S. Barnum, of Utica, G. 8. W. 
James Herring of N. York G. Sec’y. 
James Horspool of N. York G. Treas. 
Rev. Salem Town of Cayuga. G. Chaplain. 
W. William Boardman, G. P. 
. W. Greenfield Potes, G. Tyler. 
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MASONIC HISTORY. 


STATE OF MASONRY FROM THE BIRTH OF 
» CHRIST AND DEATH OF HEROD THE GREAT, 
‘TO THE DESTRUCTION OF THE WESTERN 
» EMPIRE, & INTRODUCTION OF THE GOTHIC 
STYLE IN ARCHITECTURE. 
CHAPTER. VI. 
Tiberius, the colleague of Augustus,having attained 
, to the imp-rial throne,became a patronand encourager 
) of the fraternity.Unier his reign the Lord Jesus Christ 
Was cracifie 1 without the walls of Jerusalem, by Pon- 
tius Pilate, the Roman governor of Judea, an! rose 
again the third day for the justification of all that be- 
lieve in him. Tiberius afterward banished Pilate for 
, his injustice to Christ. 

The Augustan style was much cultivated, and the 
expertcraftsmen met with greatencouragement ; even 
Nero raise] his own statue of brass, 110 feet high, and 
built a most superb gilded palace. 

Vespasian sent his gallant son Titus to subdue the 

» Jews, and take Jerusalem ; when a soldier, in the 
} sack of the town, countrary to the orders of that gen- 
erous conqueror, set fire to the temple. Soon after 
this sad confagration,the whole city was levelled with 
the groun]. not one stone left upon another ; ani the 
§ conqueror ordere la plough to pass over the ruins there- 
: of, as a testimony of its irrecoverable state and final 
desolation, agreeable to the prophecies that foretold its 
destruction ! - - : 





§ 


: Vespasian shut the temple of Janus, ani built the 
} temp'e of Peace. He raised his famous amphitheatre, 
: in which the rich Composite order was first used. He 
’ ordered the Jewish temple in Egypt tobe demolished, 
and died A. D. 77. 

Upon the return of Titus from the overthrow of the 
Jewish nation, he causeda triumphal areh, adorned 


with splendid engravings ani sculptares, to be built ; ° 


; 

3 

} and soon after, his noble palaces, with the famous 
; statue of Laocoon of one stone. , 

: Domitian built the temple of Minerva, and rebuilt 
) that of Capitolinus, which he overlaid with plates of 
} gold ; and had all the columns cut out at Athens. 
: also built a palac>c more rich and grani than that of 
3 Augustus, with stately galleries in the portico, beside 
> halls, baths, and beautiful apartments for his women. 
3 He diel A. D. 63, succee led by Nerva, who died in 
* 95, after he had adoptei Trajan. 
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He 


; men, and restored the Roman empire to some degree of 


, ' » with a multitude of savages h c 
} Trajan, by his warden, the renowned architect Apo!- > nie pains arol os 


} lojorus, laid a wonderful bridge over the Danube, built : 
$a noble circus an! palace, two triumphal arches, and } 
3 his famous column, that exceeds a!! admiration ; being $ translated into English, by 
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123 feet high, and the ascent to the top of it by 123 
stairs, with forty-four windows. The ashes of this 
emperor, inclose! in an urn, are deposited on the top 
of this stately cofumn ; which is morever a lorned with 
figures in basso relievo, ascending in sjiral lines from 
the base to the capital; representinz the military 
achievements of that emperor against the Dace. The § 
Roman columns were not raised without some mystical * 
signilication,or historical reference ; an! in this respect ¢ 
they followe | the Egyptian Masons ; some being monu- 
ments of Stability an} Firmness,some to commemorate 
noble achievements ; and others, captivity, reproach, 
an! overthrow, Adrian repaire | the public buildings, ; 
aol first built the Roman rampart, in Britain, of earth } 
covered with turf, between the river Tyne and the Sol- / 
way Firth, eighty miles in extent, to chec the roads ; 
of the Caletonians. This rampart not being sutticient / 
to answer its purpose, the Emperor Severus afterward ’ 
built a wall of stone, whose remains are yet to be seen g 
in Northumberlant, where it is distinguished by the ? 
name of the Picts’ wall. This wail'was i2 feet high, ' 
anl 8 feet thick, with castles an! turrets at proper in- ’ 
tervals for guards an] sentinels to be within call of each : 
other, from one extremity of the wall to the other. ; 
Antoninus Pius raised his curious column of white ; 
marble, 163 feet high, beside 7 feet of the pedestal, now } 
under ground. MarcusAurelius countenanced the artists; ' 
bat Commodus, though educated with care by an ex- / 
cellent father, turned vicious ; an, in his time, paint- 
ing and sculpture began to-déctine at Rome 3 though 
Caracalla afterward erected a-splen lid circus. 3 
Thus flourished the royal art down to Constantine ' 
the Great,who reared at Rome the last triumphal arch ° 
of the Augustan style ; for he removed his throne to ? 
Byzantium, which he named Constantinople ; and ; 
carried away all the portable monuments of art from ?’ 
Italy, an] the best artists, to embellish his new me- ° 
tropolis.* He built there many artful piles, forums, ' 
hippolromes, temples or churches, porticoes,fountains, ; 
a stately imperial palace an! senate-house, a pillar of * 
porphyry of eizht stones, about the pedestal, and the ° 
amazing serpentine pillar with his equestrian statue, * 
&e. $ 
Constans brought with him to Rome the famons ° 
architect Hormisijas, the king of Persia’s son,who was , 
just!y astonishel at the antient structares an statues, ° 
ani declared them inimitable ; for now all the arts ; 
dwintled at Rome, as they flourishe! at Constantino. 
ple. Nay, the Christians, in zeal against heathen ? 
ilolatry,demolished many enrious things,till the Roman - 
empire was partitione! between two brothers, Vaten- ° 
tinian and Valens. ; 
Valentinian wasempcrorofthe west at Rome ; but ; 
this empire was soon engrossed by the eastern: Valens, 
emperor ofthe east at Constantinople, was distressel : 
by the Goths, an1 died without issue. $ 
, Tothe empire to the east succeeded Theodosius the 
Great,who gloried in being a patron of all the designers 
and operators, the same as gran master ; and loved } 


them so well that by a law he exempted all the craft 3 
from taxaticn. g 
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The northern nations of Europe,the Goths, V 
Huns, Allemans Herules, Sueves, Dacians, 
Franks, Gepidans, 


andals, } 
Alans, ’ 
Saxons, Ang'es, Longobards, and } 
many more, had graduatly grown Strong as the Roman 
power decayed,and invaded divers parts ef the e npire, 
» even Italy itself ; over-running the polite woill like a 
delage, with warlike rage and gross ignorance, the 
enemies of arts and sciences. But Theolosius for a 
while checked their career,and established himself sole 
» emperor of the east and west. Unhappily he partition. 
, ed it again between his two sons,Honorius and Arcadi- 
» us ; the latter of whom enriched the city of Constanti- 
‘ nople with many superb structures, and a lofty pillar, 


, with a flight of stairs in the centre.of it, 147 feet high. 
, Theodosius the Younger, also, enriched the same city 
with many spoils of war from Greece,Egypt,ani Asia 3 
anlemp'oyel the crafts in repairing and erecting ad- 
: ditional work to the great church of St. Sophia. 


Justinian I. supported the lodges of artists or crafts. 
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‘respect. In pure zeal for the sciences, now in the ex. 
tremest peril of being lost, he sent his general, Belisar- 
ius, witha powerful army against Totila,the Goth, who 


and 
setiton fire! Thecity continued burning for thirteen 


*See Petrus Gyllius’s Antiquities of Constantinople, 
- Ball, 1729. 
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days together ; when about two thirds of it was laid * 


in ashes ; anJ all must have undergone the same fate, 
but the dastardly crew were forced to fly on the ap- 
proach of Belisarius. What they bad demolished,soon 
brought on the destruction of the rest ; so that at this 
period may be fixed the total departure of arts and 
learning from Italy and the,west ; the Augustan style, 
with all its improvements ; the craft of masonry, and 
the harmony of the lodges being subverted by Gothic 
ignorance, aad forgotten! 

Justinian collected the body of the civil law,or Codex 


Tustinianus, which, bythe judgment and inlustry of 


Treboniaa, an] other coadjutors, was digestedinto the 
form we now have it: he also expended thirty-four mil- 
lions ef goll, in rebuilding the church of St. Sophia, 
which he inten ted should equal, if not excel, the temple 
of Solomon; but ia vain. This emperor is reported to 
have caused the eyes of Belisarius to be put out, on 
charge of conspiracy against him: and it is added, that 
the old veteran general was afterwards forced to beg at 
the great gate of Sophia, Date obolum Belifario, quem 
virtus extulit, invidia depressit.* Many great ant no- 
ble actions were performed by Justinian; but all of them 
would not atone for his ingratude to so worthy a man, 
if the fact be true ; but there is some consolation in 
finding authors who dispute the worst cirenmstances of 
the story. 

From this period the sciences and arts began to decline 
apace in the east, as we have already observed they 
had done in the west. Blooly persecutions ani wars 
were for several ages carried on ; mest of the emperors 
being murdered by their successors ; with millions of 
other brutal actions that degrade! ani disgraced the 
Christian name : their wickedness did not, however,go 
unchastised ; for the Mahometans t now began to be 
very powerful, anJ every where triumphed over their 
wretched and wicked opponents ; overthrowing with 
fire and sword all the monuments of art in their way. 
Every thing that had the least appearance of elegance, 
or of being dedicated to learne| uses, was doomed to 


the craft of masonry, now suffered more in Asia and 
Africa thanat any period of time before ; an! the 


buried for ever in oblivion. 
When the Goths, and those whom they conquered, 


which probably they had-but at second hand from the 
wanted both heads and hands to imitate the antients ; 
nor could they do it for many ages. Yet,neither want- 
the more ingenious gradually drew together in societies 


or lodges, in imitation of the antients, according to 
remaining traditions not quite obliterated ; and cul- 


tivated a style of their own, called the Gothic. 


Authors distinguish two kinds of Gothic architecture ; 
antient and modern, with respect to each other. The 
antient is that which the Goths brought with them from 
the north in the fifth century; and was probably no 
more than rude imitations of Roman buillings, unassist 
ed by any knowledge of'architectonic principles. The 
edifices built-in this style are exceedingly heavy and 
coarse ; their characteristics are, that the walls are 
very thick, and generally without buttresses ; the 
arches semicircular,supported by clumsy eolums ; with 
akind of regular base and capital. Inshort, plain 
solidity is the striking feature of this mode of building ; 
though ornament was not wholly unattempted, as may 
be seen in some remains of the old Saxon architecture 
still existing in this country. 

The modern Gothic, or,as it shonld rather be called, 
the Arabese, or Saracenical, was introluced about the 


Holy Land became fashionable ; for there were no 
people at that time known by the name of Goths. This 


delicate, and rich to excess : witness Wesimiaster ab- 


* ‘Give a halfpenny to Belisarius, whom virtue had 
raised, and envy depressed. 

t In the year of our Lord 622, the Mahometans began 
their era called the Hegira,commencing with the retreat 
of their prophet Mahomet from Mecca. 


enn 





Augustan stile in the east is thereby, in all probability, : 
began to erect stately buildings, their architecture, : 
Arabs and Moors, was so coarse, that the greatest of 


their architeets knew nothing of just designing : they ‘ 


ing wealth nor ambition, they did their best ; and so + 
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The marks which constitute the character of the 
modern Gothic, are its numerous and prominent but- 
tresses, its lofty spires and pinnacles, its large and rami 
fied windows, its ornamental niches or canopies, its 
Sculpured saints, the delicate lace work of its fretted 
roofs, and a profusion of roses, crosses,ani other orna- 


’ ments lavished indiscriminately over the whole build- 


ing. But its more peculiar characteristic is,to see lofty 
vaults of pointed arches raised on slender cultered 
pillars, which, though they have stood for ages,a timid 
spectator is in apprehension of their tumbling every 
minute !* The first appearance of this style in our 
country, Was toward the latter ent of the reign of 
Henry IL. ; and hence it is, that our antient cathedrals 
and churches are in the modern Gothic. f About the 
time of Henry VIII. it began to decline, being succeeded 
by a mongrel style, in which the Gothic and Grecian 
are incongruously blended together. 

* Agreeable to a position alvanced at the opening of 
this history, the rudiments of arts are to be sought in 
nature ; a truth, which our great didactic poet has 
happily recommended to the attention of every de- 
signer : ‘ 

‘ To buill, to plant, whatever you intend, 
* To rear the column, or the arch to bend, 
* To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot ; 
“ Inall, let Nature never be forgot.’ t 

Being therefore now in possession of suflicient data, 
the speculative mason willscarcely be displeased at an 
invitation to pause a little; to try if we cannot discover 
the primitive ileas, or original models, oa which arch. 
‘tecture, was founled. ‘These data are the Grecian and 


: Gothic styles, cr, which are nearly the same, the two 


Gothic styles; assuming the former of them for the rade 


> infoncy of the Grecian architecture, an! the latter as a 


style distinguished by peculiar characteristics. The 


trunk of a tree preseated to the first builders a columa : 


fashioned by the hand of Nature ; the swell, where it 


> expands into roots below,an! a corresponding enlarge- 


» ment, where it parts into branches above,might suggest 


immediate destruction ; so that arts and sciences, with | 
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tenth century, when pilgrimages ani crusades to the 5 


improved style ran into the other extreme; being light, ; 


bey, the cathedrals of Litchfield and Salisbury, the < 
cross at Coventry, &e. This last kin] continue! long } 
in use, especially in Italy ; all the old cathedrals, from , 
the thirteenth century tothe restoration of Grecian 
architecture in the sixteenth century, being in this.style. 5 


: 
< 
3 
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mankind supported. The column being thus foun], PASSENGER PIGEONS : 
variation anl ornament might be dictated by those : = es. 

; Sparry concretions sometimes observable in caverns. ° The number of pigeons to bemet with in some parts 

> In such subterranean recesses, when Water, loaded ? Of America is almost incredible, and the quantity of 
with stony particles, distils from any paitof the roof, food daily consumed by them is prodigious. M. Audu. , 
itforms a petrifaction hanging down like an icicle ; ° bon, the celebrated naturalist, makes the following 
while on the floor where the drops fall, a similar coni- { curious estimate respecting them —‘Let us take a 
cal concrete rises. If the roof be not too high, and if } column of one mile in breadth, which is far below the 
the operation be constant, two points at length meet, { average size,and suppose it passing over us without in- > 
and, thickening at the junction, unite into a column, ‘ terruption for ¢hree hours,at the rate of one mile in the ; 
which seems designedly placed for support ; and the ‘ minute, This will give us a parallelogram of 180 miles - 
very irregularities of its form might assist invention in: by 1, covering 180 square miles. Allowing two 
fluting, and other fanciful decorations. ‘ pigeons to the square yard, we have one billion one ; 

The Grecian column being suggested by the trunk of ; huodred and fifteen millions one hundred and thirty- } 
a tree, felled, and dismembered of its branches, some | Six thousand pigeons in one flock. As every Pigeon | 
bold genius, at the revival of architecture, struck out ‘ daily consumes fully half & pint of food, the quantity . 
anew design, which was,to adopt the tree in full growth; ; necessary for supplying this vast multitude must be ; 
and as far as the nature of the materials would admit, > eight millions seven hundred and twelve thousand / 
- PRP L LLL LLL ore ‘ bushels per day.’ ; 

* It is a known truth, that a semicircular arch will } . ; 
not sustain its own weight, the crown crushing out the ? THE TRUE SPIRIT. , 
sides; it depends, therefore, on abutment for suppart. _ . ’ 
The only arch,the bearing of which is true in all! points Professor Longfellow, in one of his beautiful com. 
of the curve, is the catenarian arch. If a slack chain or | positions,speaking of the hnman heart, says — ‘What 
rope be suspended by two hooks,the curve it falls into, \ I have seen of the world and know of mankind, teach. 
is called the catenarian curve ; and this inverted, the » es me to look upon the errors of those im sorrow, hot ; 
mechanical arch of the same name. Such anarch,truly » in anger. When I take the history of one poor heart 
constructed, will stand independent of any collateralaid — that has sighed and suffered, and represent to myself 
whatever. Elliptical, or Gothic pointed arches, for- the strugg!e an! temptation it has passed through ; the ° 
med of two intersecting portions of circles, approach — feverish inquietude of hope and fear: the pressure of 
the catenarian curve, and generally contain ifin the } waat; the desertion of (riends, the scorn of the world ( 
thickness ofthe materials ; they are there!ore naturally ¢ that hath litte charity ; the desolation of the soul's | 
stronger than the semicircular arch; especially, when sanctuary, and threatening vices within ; bealth gone , 
they exceed it inaltitude: the incumbent weight oa such , happiness gene ; gone ; even hepe, that remains long. 
an arch, fixing it so firmly in its due beariog,that little | est, gone ; 1 would fainleave the erring soul of my 
or noabutment is required. Hence arises our admira- — fellow man wilh Him from whose hands it came.” 
tion at the lightness of some lofty Gothic structures !— rn 
Sir Christopher Wren has furnished @ direct illustration A New York paper says ibat tall ladies invariably ; 
of this doctrine, inthe steeple of the church of St. | prefer short men. An exchange thinks this is an er- 
Dunstan in the East; see p. 179. ror, and observes that no woman objects to Hy. mex 

t Unity of design is essential in all undertakings ; and 
many of these venerable piles are now grossly injured (FaAn Engtishman and a Yankee fowvht a duel in a 
by the intrusion of Grecian architecture in a'tar-pieces, dark room lately. The Yankee, not wishing to have 

’ pulpits, crgan-galleries, and other modern repairs end — blood on his hands, fired his pistol up the cbinney, ard 
alditions ; a Gothic church thus decorated internally, * to his horror down came the Englishman 
wants nothing but the tower to be rebuilt in the style of > 
a Chinese pagoda, to claim the admiration of ail be- ; 

; holders! But deans, chepters, and church-wardens, * The sincere thanks of the committee, the editer, 
are often blessed with moee money than taste; and ; and those of the fraternily at large, are due to Thomas 
artists, whether with taste or without, are a 2 Te 4. a — piv wer and pelea pepe) doe ; 

i i igati obey the lords of the ¢ Moya , , ‘ ' 
— ee od of the work, by the very obliging communication of his « 
‘ { MS. Lecture on Gothic Architecture. ‘ 
t Pope. ; 
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the idea of a base an! capital ; anl by such columns, 


in all probability, were the primitive habitations of } 
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to imitate in stone those awful sacred groves, wherein 
the heathen nations used to worship their divinities 
Then it was that mankind saw churches formed, as it 


were, by assemblages of trees, whose lofty intersecting 


branches composed a vaulted roof, with many ribs, 
angles, and points of junction, where they met ; light 
being receive { through windows of painted glass,divid- 
ed into compartments by stone ribs. that meeting also 
inangles, resembled the branches and leaves of an op- 
ening grove! There was sublimity in the idea ; and 
with what art it was executed, will appear from the 
long vistas in a Gothic cathedral, and of a close 
lofty grove, mutually eXciting the recollection of each 
other, * 

It has perpaps been too much the fashion to depreciate 
the Gothic architecture out of compliment to that of 
Greece and Rome. but, while the great age of many of 
our churches and collegiate buildings, justifies the prin. 
ciples and proportions of the former, there appears no 
call to sacrifice the one to the other,as their merits are 
Suffictently distinct for both to be received. Good 
designs in either will bea source of sublimity ; but the 
impression will depead on the agreement of the style 


oF 


‘ with the purpose of a building. Itis noteasy in all | 
cases to define our feelings ; and to attempt discrimina. ° 


* ting the sublimity of architecture into species, is per- 


haps an act of temerity : but under this acknowledg- 
meat,the Greek architecture appears calulated to elevate 
the mind to an admiration of beauty and magnificence ; 
and the Gothic,to impress us with emotions of solemn- 
ity and awe! The cathedral of St. Paul, in London, 


surprizes us, inleed, by the harmony and grandeur of - 


the several parts of so vast an edifice ; but that of St. 
Peter, in Westminster, strikes us, moreover, at the 
» first entrance, with a reverential awe, that disposes 
the minito pious meditation, and offices of devotion 


will be, that the five Grecian orders are best adapted 


If there be any justice inthis distinction, the inference ; 


to civil purposes ; and that the Gothic may rank asa | 


> SIXth, peculiarly applicable to ecelesiastical structures, 
and might be termed—the Collegiate order. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ITALIAN. 


» AN ADVENTURE AT LEGHORN AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 


Tn the beginning of 1799 I was intrusted by M. Bar- 
there to lay out a large sum of money in the purchase 


eral Bonaparte in Egypt. Asat that time the ports of 
the Mediterranean,and especially those of Egypt,were 


f 
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vas.efthe Preach Disectory, with & micsion to Locker > for my interference, he would have Jost his life upon 
Be 8 or cee gs ShOFN, » the spot. He then bewailed his hard fate ; for even if 


ri co é 2 y yhat was he but an outcast in a strange 
of provisions and ammunition for the army under Gen- ° he senenENeS, @ “ 


when he was beset by a senseless mob, whose first dis- 7 
positions seemed to be those of petty mischief, but who, ’ 
when he resolutely defended himself, were’ provoked, 
and from less to more, came to throw him headlong in, ; 
to the ditch, where they fell a-pelting him with stones. ,’ 
His senses had then left him ; buthe had no doubt that 


land, without money or friends, and with but faint rea- 


> son to hope that he would ever again see his native 


almost blockaded by the ships of the English and their + 


allies, my business was one of no ordinary difficulty. I 
was instructed either to employ, for the transport of 


whatever I could forward to the national army,neutral : 


merchant ships and privateers ; or, by offering large 
premiums, to excite the interest of covetous specu- 
lators to undertake the providing of the army at their 
own risk 


Le is the only city of Italy P in ? . : : 

ghore <i ees ; ly where ‘6 ——- > Arab was no longer in any need of his services. 
degree of religious and civil toleration exists, and, in * 
consequence of its being a free port, and the mart of him a passage in a Sardinian merchant vessel bound 
. : |S for Algiers, and early in August he sailed for his des- 
merchants, captains, and sailors of almostall the mari- } 


the Levant commerce,the traveller may there meet with 


time cities of Europe, Africa,and Asia Minor. Atthe 


’ time Iam speaking of,most of the commercial business, 


of Jews and Armenians. It was therefore chiefly with 
these crafty speculators that I had to negotiate ; a task 
it may well be supposed, of considerable difficu'ty,but 


« the satisfaction of not only Barras, who was my 


friend, but also that of Seyes, then at the head of the , that, though an Arab, I havea grateful heart, iaso- 


- Directory. 


, ment to meet at his residence Jacob Solomon,who was | 
¢ then the Rothschild of Italy, and lived in a splendid 


On the morning of the 16th June,I went by appoint. 


villa about three miles from town. On my return 
towards home, observing at the side of a deep ditch a 
great mob of the lowest class, some fighting, some 
haranguing,and others throwing all sorts of missiles at 
an object whose lineaments I could not clearly discern 
at that distance, I ordered my coachman to drive 
thither, when, to my surprise and disgust,I found that 
this base populace were in the act of stoning to death a 


* poor Turk or Arab,whom they had previously thrown 
’ into a pit ofdeep and tenacious mud. Grasping my 


pistols,I alighted and made up to the spot, where, partly 


; by remonstrances and partly by threats, I succeeded in } of my days in peace. The stormy and dangerous part 
; dispersing the assemblage ; after which,with the aid of ° of my life is now, thought I, past. I have outridden 


¢ my servants and a couple of stray sailors,who procur- 
* ed a ladder, I extricated the poor victim from his mis- 
; erable situation. The wretched man was still breath- 
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ing ; but he was covered with bruises and wounds,and 
so sadly disfigured with gore and mud, as scarcely to 
bear the aspect of anything human. Placing him in 
my carriage, I drove home as fast as possible, and had 
him put under proper medical treatment at my hotel. 
When Dr Speroni had examined him,I asked what like- 
lihood there was of his recovery, and learnt there was 
but little, for, besides having in his fall in the ditch 
dislocated his collar-bone, and broke three of hig ribs, 


; he had received a severe wound on his frontal bone, 
‘ besides two of less consequence on the back of the 


head. I could only instruct the doctor to spare no 
pains in endeavoring to affect the poor man’s recovery, 
and assure him that I should willingly recompense him 
for his trouble. 

That very evening I received a letter from Colonel 
Menard, who had arrived in Florence from Naples, 
with General Championnet’s despatches for Barras, 
and who requested me either to. come to see him, or, 
if I had any official communications for the Directory, 
to forward them to him, that he might carry them a- 
long with those of Champi t. Id d it neces- 
sary to go in person to Florence ; but before starting, 
I strictly recommended the suffpring Arab to my house- 
keeper, and renewed my injunctions to the surgeon, 

Returning about a week after, I found that the pa- 
tient had recovered his senses, but was still so weak, 
that he could hardly speak loud enough to be heard and 
he was extremely dejected in spirits. However, next 
morning I entered into conversation with him ,and learn. 
ed that his name was Abd-al-Ali, that he was the mate 
of an Algerine brig. and that on the day when I first 
saw him, he had been sent by his captain with some 
papers to the country house of Jacob Solomon. He 
was returning to his ship, which was to sail next day, 
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country. I here interrupted him with werls of com- 
fort, bidding him entertain no fears on that account, 
as I should certainly provide him with the means of 


’ returning to his country whenever he should be fit for 


the voyage. The depression ef the poor wretch was § 


’ wonderfully relieved by these words ; indeed they acted ° 


like a medicine ; and from this time he evidently im, 
proved more rapidly in health. In about six weeks I « 
had the pleasure of learning from Dr. Speroni that the 


According to the poor man’s wishes, I procured for 


tination, amply furnished with provisions and money. 
I shall never forget the scene that took place when the 


dal , oth “ ie : grateful Arab was to take leave of me. He threw him- 
and also that of the money market, was inthe hands ° self on his knees, and clasping my legs, with teers 


streaming from his eyes, expressed eloquent thanks for 
my kin Iness, which he felt to be the greater as being 


hich I had Pin eg > shown to one different from myse!f in country, in na- 
—— ad, nevertheless, the good fortune to fulfil to } tion, and in faith—concluding thus solemnly—‘May ; 


Allah grant me, noble sir, the opportunity of showing 


’ much as to be ready to sacrifice my life for your wel- 


faint in my memory, taking its place there beside the 
+ thousan14s of other casual things with which I had been 


new 


° the tempests of the Reign of Terror,and glided smoothly 
’ through all the subsequent revolutions. Surely I am 


‘ fare!’ I could not help being considerably affected by 
’ the looks, words, and gestures of my humble protege, 


who now left me to go on board the vessel in which he 
was to sail. The impression of these events was, of 
course, vivid at the time, but in a few months the af- 
fair of the poor Arab and his gratitude had waxed 


connected in tse progress of my life. 

Years passed on : the Directory gave way to the 
Consulate,that again to the Empire,and at length came 
the restoration of the old state of affairs in Europe, in 
consequence of the events of 1814. I now returned to 
my native city Naples,thinking to spen! the remainder 
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now safe for life. Alas! I had completely miscalculat- 
ed ; and it soon appeared that a man of my ardent tem- 
perament was most jn danger undera quiescent govern- 
ment. The rule of the restored Ferdinand, in the king- 
dom of the two Sicilies, was so atrocious, that it was 
sure to be conspired against. In 1816, I joined a sect 
of politicians .who bined with a view to freeing our 
country from a thraldom soexecrable. I wasarrested, 
tried, and condemned todeath, but without revealing 
the name of any one of my associates. My mother, 
supported by her numerous and influential relations, 
appealed tothe mercy of the king,but was unsuccessful. 
She then contrived, by great sacrifices, the means of 
my escape,and on the day previous to that intended for 
my execution, dressed in deep mourning, called upon 
me,professedly to take her last farewell of a son whom 
she had so much loved and cherished. When we were 
alone together, she informed me ofher plans, ard told 
me that she had obtained from Prince Canosa, then 
minister of police permission for the renowned Fran. 
ciscan,.Father Antoni, di Dio, to visit;me under the 
pretext of affording the spiritual consolation desirable 
in my situation,; and I was todo all that the father 
should direct me to.do, trusting that, when escaped 
from the Castel Nuovo, in which I lay, I should find 
all proper arrangements made for my further proceed- 
ii 
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About nine o’clock in the evening my anxiously wake- 
ful ears caught the sound of ‘Chi vive ?’. to whieh the 
names of the father and a companion were answered. 
In a few minutes the guard in attendance unlocked the 
door,and introduced two Franciscan morks of the most 
venerable aspect, having long beards, sandalled feet, 
and other appropriate parts of costume. When the 
door was again closed, he who seemed to.be Father 
Antonio desired’ me ia a loud voice to kneel and make 





ees 


confession of all my crimes ; which I immediately pro- 
ceeded to do, not for a moment doubting that Fsaw e 
real monk. Presently, however,the man before whem 
I knelt told me with a changed voice that he was no 
more a monk than myself, but an actor who could per- 
sonate almost any character, and who had undertaken - 


wee 


‘ to procure my release at the solicitation of my mother. ‘ 


I now found,to my inexpressible delight that the other ° 


’ figure was that of my faitfal valet Joseph ,who told me 


that I was to change dresses with him, and Jeave him . 
to occupy my place, while | should make the best of 
my Way out of my troubles. At first I positively refused 
to place the worthy fellow in such jeopardy ; but when 
assured that counsel had been consulted, who gave it 
as their opinion that only a short imprisonment could 
be bestowed upon him asa punishment,I at length con- 
sented. Joseph immediately went to bed ; I put on his 
dress and beard ; and Father Antonio having in an ° 
elevated voice bidden me farewell with a promise to see 
me againinthe morning,we immediately left the pri 
son, passing through the whole of the guards without 
challenge. 

A few minutes after, I found myself in the presence 
of my mother, who, transported with joy, could only ' 
call on me to thank Providence, and enter the chariot 
which she had provided for me. My mind was too be- 
wildered to admit of my saying what I ought to have 
said to either her or the clever personator who had done 
me so important a piece of service. There was, how- - 
ever, no time to be lost ; so they pushed me _ into the 
carriage, which instantly drove to a place at some dis- 
tance along the shore, where a large fishing-boat lay , 
ready to receiveme. Here I recognised the pretended 


’ Father Antonio,who informed me thatI was to be con. . 


veyed towards the Isle of Capri, in order to be taken 
up by an Algerine merchant vessel,which had that day 
sailed from Naples,and which was appointed to await | 


ve 


> me there. In fact, at five in the morning I was recei- 


ved into this ship,which immediately hoisted sails,and * 
proceeded on her destined way, the boat with my 


$ friend Antonio returning to laad im the direction of ‘ 
¢ Sorrento. 


We at first encountered rough weather, 
but in due time approached the end of our voyage, ° 
and on the 18th of August I stepped upon the quay of 
Algiers. ‘ 

My provident and generous mcther had not only, | 
through the English house of Bell anil Company, re- 
warded the captain for his future services to me, but 
sent into the ship two large and heavy boxes containing © 
things intended for my use, but which, to prevent sus- ; 
picion at Naples, had been disected to his Excellency ° 
Cc. S. Blankley, Esquire, British Consul-General at 
Algiers. The reader will presently see whatimportant © 
consequences flowed from this innocent and well-meant ‘ 
little stratagem. $ 

I took up my abode in the house of Ben Isaac,a Jew, ‘ 
who was the agent of Belland Company. For the first { 
six days I seldom left my room,and when I did go out, ° 
it was always inthe evening, and incompany with 
some members of the family of my landlord,who seem- 
ed anxious to pay me all proper attention, and even to 
sympathise in my misfortunes. But on the afternoon 
of the sixth day I was unexpectedly arrested by orders 
of the mufti,having been denounced as an English spy. 
The fleet under Lord Exmouth was now coming within 
sight of this den of pirates, and the greatest apprehen- 
sions were entertained by the government on that ac- 
count. I was immediately carried before the atrocious 
Dey Omar Pacha,who,in the most savage manner,told 
me I had been plotting. in.favour of the English, that 
Ben Isaac had himself seen two boxes in my possession 
which belonged to the English consul-general, and in 
consequence of this treasan I had forfeited my life. To 
exculpate myself, I related the story of my captivity 
in, and escape from my native land, and accounted for 
the inscription on my. boxes as a stratagem of the 
negotiators of my release,an English commercial house 
at Nap.es. The accusation, I said, had arisen only 
from the cupidity of Jacob, who had observed me to 
possess some money. All, however,was invain. The 
dey gave orders that I should by kept in chains ina 
state dungeon, and if the English fired a single shot 
against his fleet or city, I was to be immediately 
impaled. When I attempted once more to address him, | 
the mufti prevented me by giving me in charge to four 
janissaries, . 

I passing through a gate on my way to the dungeon, 
I observed a chief of the Mamelukes staring at me with 
great attention, as if he earnestly wished to recognise 
in me some one whom he had seen long before. He 
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; eadvessed some onde toa ugetondien, evidently refer. 
{ ring to me, but [ did not know their import. 


After 
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even now o Genenhs in ‘ming the swudve that, on : ing a female olen 


‘ having descended some flights of steps,and passed a'ong » 


mmaien 


several subterraneous corridors, I was ushered into a 
small dark cell, chained to the ground, and left to med- 
itate on my deplorable situation. 

Amidst the mental vicissitudes of a life spent amongs 
all kinds of men,I hal never once,before this fatal mo- 
ment, been shaken in my dependence upon a supreme 
eternal Providence guiding the affairs of men,and ope- 
rating for the good of the innocent and the virtuous. 
But now this faith began to give way ; andas I hope- 
lessly tugged at the fetters upon my limbs,and survey- 
ed the dense walis which intervened between me ani 


' freedom, I felt more inclined to believe that there is an 


evil destimy presiding over the lot of man. My feelings 


_ in Castel Nuovo had been quite of a different kind, for 


there I was sustained by the reflection, that my late 


‘ design and my contemplated death tended to promote 


the good of my country ; but here to perish miserably 
and obscurely ,at the bidding of a reckless savage chief 


for an imaginary offence—this was a thought at which 


+ my nature recoiled with horror. 


Some time passed in this desperate state of fee'ing, 


‘ and when I heard my door un'ocked and opened, I fully 


expected to see some barbarous emissary enter to put 
an end to my misery. Something at the very first as- 
sured me that my visitor was of a different character. 


» It was the same tall Mameluke whom! had passed un-* 


: you have ever been at Leghorn?” 


: you in that city in the month of June 179)” 


: countryman of mine at that time ?’ 


der the gateas I came to my dungeon. As he ap. 
preached me, and brought his lantern near my face, he 
said, 
‘Yes,’ I answered, 
‘ several times ;’ and now a flash of hope, though aris- 

‘ Were 
* Yes,’ I 
‘IT was there at that time.’ Allah be praised’ 

‘Do you remember_doing a kin action toa 


ing from no defined source, entered my min]. 


replied, 
he said. 


. felt an inexpr »ssible consolation overspreading me. ‘T 


‘ with tears, as he said, 
} him since that time ?” 

‘ gool action, I make no endeavor to remember it, 
‘ eause doing so can be of no use ; 


remember,’ said I, ‘ doing the duty of a man to a poor 
Arab named Abd-al-Ali.’. The eyes of my visitor filied 


‘No,’ Treptied ; ‘whenI do a 


‘Fear nothing from me, stranger ; but tell me if; - . 
¢ ceived with sor 


* And have you ever thought of | 


« tall female, 


At these words I | 
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making inquiries about my grateful friend Abd-al- Ali, 
I founi that, early in the morning of the 27th, having 
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been denounced by a Mameluke for saving me, he had ° 
been immediately beheaded at the place where, three | 


hours after him, the high admiral and minister of the 
Algerine navy had met with the same fate. 
ITALIAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN 


A CONVERSATION WITH CHARLOTTE CORDAY. 

On the 11th July 1793, I went to the National Conven- 
tion toassist at the debate wi@eh it was expeted would 
take place on the motion for outlawing Lanjuinais,who 
hal miraculously saved himself by flight from the ar- 
rest under which he had been placed by an order of the 
Committee of Public Safety,in consequence of his hav- 
ing, on the 2d of July, denounced atthe tribune, Marat 
ant his followers for their murderous deeds. In fact, 
and Robespierre 
the project ofa decree for 
but the very instant that 
ConJorcet rose to address the members on the subject 
in question, St Just having made a sign to the sans cul- 
folles,with whom the Committee of Public Safety daily 
filled the space atlotted to the public, a tremendous 
uproar began, and numerous stentorian voices were 
heard to exclaim—‘Outlaw the traitor! Down with 
To the guillotine with the friends of 


Barrere proposed ina long speech, 
ina few words, 
outlawing that individual ; 


seconited 


the royalists ! 


. Brissot and the federation ! 


Turning my eyes towards that ferocious band, I per: 
pW amongst them a rather stout and 
dressed in deep mourning, who, however, 
disgusted, and probably horror-stricken at so dreadful 





» asvene,soon enleaveured to open for herse!f'a passage, 
, and left the house. 


The unusual presence in sucha 
piace, and the sudden departure of the unknown but 


» esteem, and whom I think unjustly persecuted 


decent femate, made so powerful an impression on my 


mind that I imme liately resolved to leave the Conven- 


- tionand follow her,to fin! out,if possible.who she was, 
and what extraordinary motive could have instigated ; 


her to visita place in which so many horrors and crimes 


‘ were perpetrated under the mask of justice, and in the 


be- ? 
it is different when I : 


. commita bad one, for then one may hope to atone for : 


» ani repair it.’ 
the Mameluke, kneeling before me, and elasping my ‘ i 2 
‘ behold before you Abl-al-Ali, who owes you / W@S able to examine her countenance very minutely. | 


+ legs ; 


‘ his life anl his present elevation, and who most sin- 
‘ cerely thanks Allah, the God of a!l maakin4,for having 
. afforled him an opportunity of showing you his gra- 
: titale, and of fulfilling the promise he made to you, 
‘ that he would gladly sacrifice his own life for your ‘ 
‘ welfare.’ 


: me lean upon his arm, and led me from my dungeon, 
* and out of the Casouba, when, having confided me to 


> escape with me?’ 


An en eee 
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one of his servants, he embraced me affectionately, and 
with tears in his eyes, said, ‘Allah be praised, you are 
savel, and I have fulfilled my duty.’ At the same in- 
staat, seizing his right hand, I said, ‘And will you not 
Are you not afraid of the dreadful 
‘consequences, were it discovered that you have saved 
me?’ ‘Yes, ‘answered he calmly—‘ yes, I am almost 
certain of my fate; but, Allah be praised, I must per- 
‘form my duties even at the risk of my life. To-mor- 
row my lori and master may require my services in 
assisting him to defend our faith and our national in- 
dependence; I therefore return to my post.’ 
ing, he returned fowarJs the.Casou.ba, and I followed 
my guide, by whom I was condncted to the house of an 
Arabian marabou, where I was to remain concealed 
- until means were found of effecting my escape from 
‘Algters with safety and. comfort. 
The next,day however,Lard Exmouth having entire. 
ihilated the barb arrogance an despotism } 
pS Omar Pacha by bomhanding his city, and destroying 
almast the whole of. his fleet, I had na longer any need 
to conceal myself , and on the 29th of August I called 





‘Oh, my generous saviour!’ exciaimed | : : 
; sxemed absorbed, ant unconscious of my presence, I | 


So say- / 


name of liberty 
Fortunately, the woman whohad so strong!y excited 


ae 
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nge beings; but I ; 
had strong reasons for being there. 1 am glad to learn 
that you were a friend and admirer of Brissot. May 1 
ask if you have known the noble Citoyeane Roland?’ 
‘Yes,’ I said, ‘I knew her in her days of prosperity, 
and do not now shrink from visiting her during her ad- 
versity. She always treated me as a friend.’ 
‘Hast thou ever met Barbaroux at her house ? 
manded she. 
‘Oh yes, 


* de 


He is one of the men I 
He is 
often he 


many a time, 


an able and pure-spirited republican, Very 
has confided to me his projects, his apprehensions— 
‘Enough! cried my companion,with a pleased look 
‘Lnow guess that you are the foreigner whom I have 
heard Barbaroux speak of with affection as the friend 
of his party.” She gazed for a minute upon me ; then 
turned her eyes towards the sky, as if whether 
but I perceived by her 


to see 
the rain would soon cease ; 
countenance that her mind was powerfuily agitated by 
different emotions ; for at one moment she flushed, and 
then became again pale and melancholy 

“ However, after a few minutes’ meditation, 
said, ‘Now that I know thee, I will ask you a favor. 
lama stranger in Paris, and have come purposely 
from the country to obtain an interview with Marat, 
for I have some important secrets to reveal to him. 
Could you tell me how I can succeed ?’ 

‘ Citoyenne, T answered, ‘ Marat is at present very 
ill, and during three weeks has been unable to attend 
at the s ttings of the Convention; nay, itis with diffi. 


she 


. culty that he goes sometimes to the Committee of Pub- 


lie safety ; but you may write to him, and request an | 
audience, and he will probably grant it to you I 
would, however, advise you to address yourself to 
Fouquier-Tinville.’ 

‘No, no,’ she exclaime! ; ‘I know Fouquier-Tinville 
well ; but he is the public accuser, anil the agent of 
Marat ; though, probably, in a short time I shall have | 
business with him also. I want to speak first to the | 


‘ man whorrules at his will over France.’ 


my attention was walking rather slowly towards the : 
Tuilleries, so that I not on'y overtook her, but, as she } 


$ 


: The more I looked at her,the more anxiously I sought | 
an opportunity of engaging her in conversation,without | 


committing a breach of politness towards a female ap- 


’ parently so modest and dignified. 


We had scarcely arrived at the entrance of the gar- 
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‘ den of the Tuilleries, when, by good fortune, a shower ' 
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Having then unlocked my chains, he raised me, bade { of rain suddenly overtook us. 


spread it, approached, and offered her a share of it. 
With a dignified but kind expression she replied, 
‘Thank you, citizen ; I accept you offer, and beg you 
to accompany me toa shelter.’ On reaching Rue St 
Florentin, we found shelter.under the gateway of the 
house of Robespierre. Then my fair companion said, 
‘Iam truly thankful, citizen, for your kindness.’ Re. 
animated by these words, I attempted a gallant and 
complimentary reply ; but, as if taking alarm at my 
freedom, she abruptly, almost angrily, interrupted me 
by saying, ‘Who are you?’ If a spy,I scorn your base- 
ness, and warn you to respect both my sex and my 
virtue.’ ‘Pardon,pardon,.citoyenne,’ I resumed, in the 
most respectful tones ; ‘Iam nota spy ; 1 meant no 
offence by my words ; they .were the natural expression 
of an Italian mind. I will candidly explain to you why 
I am now in your company. Iobserved you,a female, 
alone, amidst that horrble multitude assembled in the 
Chamber ; and I was so much surprised to see you 
there, that I followed you withthe intention of asking 
what motive had brought you into such company. 
Believe me,citoyenne,I am act one who would willingly 
offend you. 
instruction and 


l events made 





t, but the p 


on the English consul-general, who, now.restored to é me a republican, and the friend and admirer of Brissot 


‘liberty, had resumed his diplomatical. functions, and 
acquainted him with my situation: through his _pro- 
tection and i tI soon obtained the effects that 
were at the resid of that sp of Iscariot per- 
fidy, Ben Isaac. 
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For this reason I had gone to the 
Convention.’ 

While I was speaking thus frankly, her eyes, which 
she had fixed upon my countenance seemed to penetrate 


{ my inmost mind ; afterwards,resuming her naturalair, 
Would that I could end this interesting incident of my $ she said, ‘Well,well, young citizen, I believe you ; and 
life with a joyous recollection! Butno; my mind is ’ agree that you must have been justly surprised at see- 
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I came to Paris five years ago in search of ; 


Having an umbrella, I 


; 
: 
; 
i 
: 
| 


‘But have you ever seen Marat?’ | 
‘No, I have never seen bis person. and am told it is « 
repulsive ; but I know him so well by his acts and | 
deeds, that I earnest!y wish to have an interview with ‘ 
him for the sake of my country,’ : 
‘May you succeed in your patriotic project!’ I repli- ; 
ed. ‘You will find, citoyenne, that it will be rather | 
difficult to-obtain any good in that quarter.’ 4 
‘Well, well,we willsce ; but I fear the rain will eon. | 
tinue some time longer,an! I must go home on pressing | 
business. Will you feteh a chariot forme?’ t 
‘May I dare to ask your name ?’ said I with much | 
anxiety. ; 
‘No, you must not,’ she rep'ied with a resolute air ; ; 
‘but rely on what I tell you—very shortly both my name ° 
and project will be known to you and to the whole 
world. Now, go and fulfilmy wishes.’ j 
I obeyed her orders, fetched the chariot, and, when ‘ 
she entered it, I kissed her hand in token of respect and 
admiration ; whenshe,apparent!y not displeased at my 
Italian complin.e st, said, with a sweet smile, ‘Adieu, 
citizen, adieu.’ 

After her departure, I remained for some time at- 
sorbed in thought, and invented a thousand schemes to 
giess whatshe could have to reveal to Marat ; but at 
list finding n> solution to the enigma, I returned home. 
Next morning I had almost forgotten the strange female, 
notwithstandi ig having passed upwards of an hour ia 
conversation with her. 

But two days afterwards,when the almost incredible 
news of the assassination of Marat was spread with ra- 
pidity and terror all over Paris, I remembered my meet- 
ing; and as it was reported that @ young lady had stab- 
bed him in the heart, I no longer douted that.as she had 
manifested an anxiety tosee Marat, the deed had been 
committed by the fair unknown whom I had met inthe 
Convention. Consequently, theday that she was tried 
I was present at her examination, and with heart-felt 
sorrow I recognised my new acquaintance in the hand- 
some and modest heroine of France, Charlotte Corday 
She wore the same dress in which J had seen her. A- 
midst the assemblage of corrupted judgesand jurymen, 
and in the p of that ter, F ier-Tinville 
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her countenance presented no marks of fear ; nay, she 
appeared to me more lovely and more majestic than 
when I saw her first. She acknowledged and gloried 
in having murdered the man whom she considered the 
greatest enemy to her country, aad of a pure republic ; | 
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: and when the sentence of death was passed on her, 


: while Tand many others shuddered, her countenance | 


; Tremaine! calm,ani her angelic smile shone triumphant. 
; And Iam told that, on the 17th, during her long jour- 
) ney from the Abbaye to the scaffold, she preserved the 
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same equanimity. 





THE LECEIYWDARY. 
DR GUILLOTIN. 

With the machine to which the above physician was 
the unwitting sponsor,is associated the wholesale deca- 
pitatioas which took place during the French Revolu- 
tion. It has thus conferred an unenviable noteriety 
on a maa who appears to have possessed a large share 
of huma: ity,an! whose gravest fault was the bad vanity 
which he expressed about his invention—that invention 
being after all not certainly his, as similar instruments 
had been used long before in Italy, Germany, England, 
Scotlani, and even France itself. It is onlf recently 
that the true history of this man, and of the machine 
which bore his name, has been completed ; first,by the 
discovery (in 1335) of some documents in the Hotel de 


Ville of Paris, aninextto a pamphlet, written by 
> 


M. Louis de Bo s, published last year. 

We larn from the Biographie Universelle, that 
Joseph [gaace Gui'l tin was born in 1733 at Saintes,an 
ancient tuwn on the lower banks of the river Charente. 
After having received the rudiments of education, he 


composed an essay to obtain the degree of master of ° 


arts from the university or Bordeaux. 
tion produced a lively sensation 
invariab!y tried to conne*t every person of talent with 
their orler, persund?! him to enter the fraternity, and 
Guillotin was appointed a professor in the Irish college 
at Bordeaux. 
prompted him to quit the religious habit, and he went 
to Paris tostudy melicine. There he soon distinguish- 
ed himself as a diligent pupil of Antoine Petit,the most 
learned professor of his time. So ardent was he in the 
pursuit of medical knowledge, that he organised a cer- 
tain number of his feilow-pupi!s into a society, to ren- 
der a mutual! account of the instruction they had derived 
from the lessons of their master. At length the good 
use he made of his days as a student met theirreward . 
he obtained a ‘ip!oma from the faculty of Rheims, and 
afterwards carried off, froma host of competitors, the 
prize given by the Paris facu!ty, which was the title of 
Doctor Regent. From that time he was placed, in the 


This composi- 


¢ opinion of the public,amongst the first physicians of the 
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capital. 

When the famous Mesmer broached his doctrine of 
animal magnetism, Louis XVI. ordered a commission 
to inquire into the merits of the theory, and Guillotin 
was appointed one of its members ; but at this time 
the distant murmurs ofthe revolutionary storm were 
heard, and beth the king and the royal physician had 
weightier matters to occupy their attention than mes- 
merism. Louis attempted to meet the coming tempest 


* by organising:a popular assembly under the title of the 


fate 


States General, while Guillotin, taking the general 


‘ tone of the time,published what was thoughta disloyal 


AAS 


pamphlet, unier the title of ‘Petition of the Citizens 
domiciled in Paris.’ 


of his opinions. 
to him ; an! the populace curricd him from the partia- 
ment house in triamph. His popularity now increased, 


* and, after a time be was elected a member of the States 


. General. 


Tn this ational assembly Guillotin chiefly 


« directed his attenticn to medical reform ; and it was in 


a debate concerning capital punishments that circum- 
stance occurred which, though somewhat ludicrous in 
itself, handed his name downto posterity in a manner 
which he bitterly rc gretted to the latest moment of his 
existence, 

It appears that.under the old system of things, it was 
a privilege of the nob.tity,whea condemned to death ,to 
be beheaded instead of henze!. Singular asit may 
seem, this was complaiaed of by the malcontents of 
the day as a9 odious distinction. To away with 
it, Dr. Guillotin framed, aad, on the of October 


do 
10th 


1789, proposed in the National Assembly a series of 


resolutions, the first three of which were— 1. Crimes 
of the same kind shall be punished by the sgme kind 
of punishment whatever be the rank of he criminal. 


) 2. In all eases (whateveribe the crime) of capital pun- 


} ishment, it shall be of the same kind—that is, behead- 
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; and the Jesuits, who ° 


Aftera few years, however, ambition } 


For this he was summoned to } 
the bar of the Frene) parliament to render an account ; 
The issue of the affair was favourable ° 


(Veffet dun simple mecanisme.} 
sonal, the punishment, whatever it may be, of a crimi- 
nal, shall inflict no disgrace on his family.’ These 
proposition were adjourned, as it seems, without a de- 
bate ; but on the Ist of December the doctor brought 
them forward again, preceding his motion by reading 
along and detailed repert in their favour, to which, 
unluckily for the history of the guillotine,the Assembly 
dil not pay the usual compliment of printing it, and no 
copy was founl amongst Guillotin’s papers. The cir- 
cumstance which so lastingly attached his name to the 
beheading machine also proved that his propesitions 
were not very aitentively received : the debate finished 
abruptly, in consequence of acurious expression which 
he usel. He had been, it would seem, describing the 
proposed instrument as his own invention ; and, having 
argued that hanging wasa tedious and torturing pro- 
cess, exclaimed, in a tone of triumph, ‘New, with my 
machine,I cut off your head in the twinkling of an eye, 
ant you never fee! it!’ This strange expression pro- 
duced a genera! laugh, which ended the discussion. 
’ Alas! amongst the laughers there were scores of the 
> after-victims of the yet unborn cause of their merri- 
} ment. 
The unlucky expression of Dr Guillotin passed into 
a jest, which was indelibly fixed on him by a song that 
‘ appeared a few days afterwards in a comic periodical 
supported by the royalist party, and the humour of 
which turned on his being supposed to wish for a swiftey 
mode of killing than the professional on which he had 
previously practised. 
Guillotin, 
Politician, 
Ani physician, 
Bethought himself, ’tis plain, 
That hanging’s not humane 
Nor patriotic ; 
And straightway showed 


3 A clever mode 

Q To kill—without a pang—men ; 
8 Which, void of rope or stakes, 
3 Suppression makes 

; Of hangmen. 

2 ’T was thought, and not in vain, 
g That this slim 

3 Hippocrates’ limb 

2 Was jealous to obtain 

3 The exclusive right of killing, 
$ By quicker means than pilling. 
3 The patriot keen, 

3 Guillotin, E 

$ The best advice to have, 

3 Before the next debate 

3 Consults Coupe-tete, 

$ Chapelier and Barnave ; 

° And then off-hand 

3 His genius planned 

3 That machine 

3 That ‘simply’ kills—that’s all— 
: Which after him we call 

3 ‘Guillotine.’ 

3 This jeu d’esprit became very popular,and the name 


pation, clung to the fatal machine whea it was finally 
adopted, and for evervafter. Iteppcars that the bad 
, taste of jesting on so grave and solemn a subject did 
‘ not escape notice, for in the Moniteur of the ISth De- 
cember I789, appear some ‘observations on the motion 
of Dr Guillotin, for the adoption of a machine which 
should behead animals in the twinkling ofan eyey 
gant censuring the ‘levity with which some of the 
§ periodical papers have made trivial and indecent re- 
marks thereon.’ 

To show how unjustly Guillotin'’s name has been 
treated by posterity, itis only necessary toadd, that 
the above is nearly all the connexien he had with the 
so-callel guillotine : for atthe time he talked of ‘my 
machine,’ it docs not appear that he ha! male eithera 
molel or so much esa drawing of it, 


wrens 





in lit coull only 
have ex’sted as an idea in his miad, whether borrowed 
or orig The 
tact is that the first guillotine was vot constructed till 
three years afterwards, and with the making of it 
Guillotin had nothing whatever to do! 

, Though thedoctor’s propositions were laughed off on 

» the Ist of December 1789, yet every one cf them were 

; eventually adopted. That-which first came under dis- 





al, itis now impossible to determine, 
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° ing—and it shall be executed by means of a machine * 
3. Crime being per- © 


cussion was the third, by which every stain of disgrace 
Was to be removed from the relations and families of 
criminals. About the middle of the following month 
(January 1790) ,an event took place which shows that, 
although Guillotin and his ideal instrument found little 
favour in the Assembly, the third clause of his motion 
made a great impression amongst the populace. The 
case, very characteristic in all its circumstances, was 
this:—T here were three brothers of a respectable family 
in Paris, of the name of Agasse, the two eldest of 
whom—printers and proprietors of the Moniteur-- were. 
convicted of forgery cf bond-notes, and sentenced to be 
hanged. Their condemnation excited great public in- 
terest, from the youth and previous respectability of 
the parties. Instead, however, of this sympathy being 
employed in procuring a mitigation of the sentence, it 
was extended on the relations and friends of the crimi- 


nals, whose case was thought to afford an excellent | 


oppertunity of carrying ont cne of Guillotin’s ameliora- 
tions. In the evening sitting of the 21st of January,the 
Abbe Pepin hastily mounted the tribune of the National 
Assembly, recalled to its attention Guillotin’s proposit- 
ions, and stated that the clause relative to the abolition 
of prejudice against the family of criminals eught to be 
immediately passed, to meet the case of the Agasses. 
This was enthusiastically agreed to, and a decree was 
immediately ratified to meet the case. Three days after, 
the battalion of National Guards ‘of the district of St 
Honore, where the Agasses resided, assembled in grand 
parade ; they voted an address to M. Agasse,the uncle 
cf the criminals, to condole with his aflliction, and to 


_ announce their adoption of the whole surving family 


as triends and brethers ; and,asa first step,they elected 


; the young brother and younger ccusin of the culprits to 
’ be lieutenants of the grenadier company ; and then,the 


battalion being drawn up in front of the Louvre, these 
young men Were marched forth, and complimented on 
their new rank by M. de Lafayette, the commander-in- 


» chief,accompanied by a numerous staff. Nor was this 


all: they were led in procession to St Eustache and 


; other churches, and paraded, with every kind of osten- 


; tation, to the public gaze. 


A public dinner of six 


* hundred National Guards was got up in their honour ; 
numerous philanthropic toasts were drunk ; and then, 

’ in an enthusiasm of patriotism, the two youths were 

: marched back through half Paris, preceded by a band 

; of music, to the house of the uncle, where the whole 

» family,old and young, male and female,came forth into ‘ 

» the street to receive the-congratulations of the crowd. 

» While ‘these tragical farces were playing, the peor 

; culprits, who did nct at all share in the enthusiasm 


their case excited, were endeavouring to escape from 
the painful honor of having this great moral experi- 
ment made in their persons ; but in vain ; their appeals 


. Were rejected ,and at length.they were,on the 8th of Feb. 
» raary, led forth to execution, and hanged. 


, was never performed. 


After this, none-of the questions concerning the exe- 
cution of criminals mcoted by Guillotin were revived 
ull 1791,for meantime the executicner’s revolting office 
But on the 6th of October in 


; that year, it was enacted ,that ‘every person condemned , 
; to death should be beheaded’—the especial privilege of ° 


of Guillotine, which it gave im derision, and by antici- 


‘ 


the nobility being thus at last abolished. The next 
question was, as to how the fatal operation was to be 
performed. Hanging would ao longer be tolerated, in 
consequence of the shocking number of ‘irregular exe- 
eutions’ which had formally occured from that mode, 
when the populace, taking the law iniotheirown hands, 
suspended obnoxious perscns frem the street lamps. 

Gui'lotin’s p'an seems to have been almost forgotten: 
and the general adoption of the aristecratic mode of be- 
heading with the sword possessed many disadvantages. 
The subject was much discussed for some time,but was 


at length brought to an issue by the condemnation of | 


one Pelletier, who,on the 24th January 1792, was cor. 
demne.l to capital pun'shment for assassination. The 
magistrates of Paris inqu'red Of the minister how the 
sentence was-to be exeutel ; and, after the delay of a 
month, the minister himself, ant the Directory of the 
department of Paris, were obliged to Lave recourse to 
the Legislative Assembly for instructiors. The letter 


of the minister, Duport du Tertre, is remarkable for - 


the reluctance with whieh he enters on the subject, 
and the deep and almost prophetic horror he expresses 
at having had to examine its odious details. ‘It was,’ 
he said, ‘a kind of execution [ espece de supplice ] to 
which he had felt himself condemned.’ 


Alas! it was ; 


but an anticipation of a fatal reality. On the 28th of : 


November 1793, he was himself really condemned hy 
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Biatei 7th March 1792,he rec 


’ the revolutionary tribunal, and suffered on the 29th 


pices, and in company with that same Barnave, the 
first and most prominent patron of revolutionary blood- 
shedding ! 

Ta the midst of the difficulty, M. Sanson, the here- 
ditary executioner of France, was appliel to fer his 
opinion, which he gave ina memorial written with 
rood sense, showing the cruelty, uacertainty, and ter- 
ture of belealing by the sworl, then the usual mode. 
The question was fina!ly referred to M. Louis, seere- 


tary to the acalemy of surgeens, and in bis report, 





imented such a machine 





as Guillotia had previousty described, but without the 
This proposal 
was eatertainelant Guillotin at last thought of ; for, 
on the luth of March, we find that Reolerer, thea the 
deparimental Procurcur-General, wrote the following 


smallest allusion to Gullotine himsell. 


private note to Gaillotia :—‘ Dear sir anl ex-colleaguc, 
I shoull be very much oblige! if you would be se good 
as to come to the oilice of the department, No. 4, Piace 
Ven lome,at your earliestconvenicnce. The Directory 
[of the departmeat of Paris ] is unfortunate!y about to 
be caliel upon to determine the mode of decapitation 
which will be henceforwarl employed for the execution 
of the third article of the penal code. Toa 
to invite you tocommunicate to me the impor 





astracte | 


I 






taat ideas 
which you have collected and compared, with a view 
of mitigating a punishinent which the law not 
intend to be cruel.’ Whether the proposed interview 
took place,is not positively stated; 


docs 


anlwiththis letter 
ends every titt!e tuat has been recorle! of Gui!lotin’s 

rrible contrivaace to which three 
years before, his name lial been give 
it ever after. 
follow up the narcative of what occured ia refercace to 





connection with the t 





n, an! which bore 
In proof of this, itis onty necessary to 


the machine. 


¢ Allthe time this discussion was going on, net ently 





veralo 





r maletactors, lay in the pro- 
In this difficulty an 


elletier, but se 
Vincial jails awaiting execation. 
officer of the crim.nal court of Strasburg, named 
Laquiante, male a design ofa beheading machine, 
and employed one Sclmilt, a pianoforte maker, to ex- 
ecnte amodel. Merawaile, Louis’s proposition was 

etel oa at heal-quarters, 
bly empowered Ra@lerer to get an instr ment male ; 
but whether or no his ‘ 


aal the Leg siative Assem- 


ex-colleazae’ Guiliotin assisted 
him in the task. is notstate]. Re lerer applied to one 
Gai ishing wood 
for the use of the criminal execeutive(pourla fourniture 
dz3 bois d i nate of theexpense. On 
the Sth Ay eat in his estimate :no less 
than the sum of I. When expostulate! with on 
the exorbitancy of the amount, he replied that it arose 
from his workmen demanding ‘enormous wages, from 
a prejutice against the objectin view.’ On which Ra- 
derer remarks— * The prejadice, indeed, exists; but 
I have offers from other persons to unlertake the work. 
provided they should not be asked to sign contracts, or 
in any other way fo have their names exposed as con- 
nected with the object.’ 
showing that even operative carpenters drcaled the 
sort of notoriety which Guilletin inadvertently courted 
on the Ist of December 1789, by ta ny ma 
In the end, Guidon’s offer was rejected, ant Sehmid 
made, for L. 33, the instrument that was finally adep- 
ted. 
province or department. 

After a great mony delays, an execution by this 














ion, who was the contractor for fur 










This was very remarkable, ay 





‘ing ‘ ; 





“hine, 








One was immediately ordered ant made for each 


mode took place on Monday, 23d April 1792, Pelletier ° 


being the fiest victim. The new machine performed 
its duty with complete success, and, shocking as it 
may appear, became so popular, that it afterwards 


served as a model of ornaments for women, aad of ° 


toys for children! Some attempt was made to give it 

the name of the Louison, from the shaze M. Louis, 
« the surgeon, had in bringing it forward ; but the epi. 
’ gram had fixed Guillotin’s name on it too firmly, and 
, it was never popularly known by any other. 
* Daring the horrible anarchy which follewed, Dr 
« Galliton hid in such close secrecy, that it was believed 
* he had fallena victim to his so-called invention. This 
‘ was so current an opinion, that we find Mr Todd, iu in- 
’ troducing the word guillotine into Johnson’s Dictionary 
‘ states itas a fact. Guillotine did not, however, whol- 
; ly escape the fury of the time, as he was for a certain 
period imprisoned on some alight preteace. When or- 
y der was in a degree restored, he was liberated; and be- 
¢ ing heartily tired of performing the character ofa poli- 
j tician, he returned tothe practice of his own profession 
¢ 


overwhelmed, it isstatel, by a deep sense of the creat 
though not wholly un leserve !,misfortane which render- 
ed his name ignominious, and his very existance a sub- 
ject of fearfal curiosity. ‘ [tis astonishing’—we quot® 
the Biocraphie Cuiverseile— that Guillotin did not so- 
licit from the authoities perinission to change a name 
which theacforth must have been hardly supportable 
to him.’ In spite of it, however, he erjoyed, up to the 
latest moments of his life, the esteem of all who knew 
him. His jove for his prefession sugzested to him the 
ilea ofa medical society, which still exists in Paris 


unter the name of the Academy of Medicine, where 


he associated with his old companions, He lived just 
fons enough to see the Restoration, and died in 
his bel oa the 25th May I314, agel sev enty-six 


A funeral or 
by one of his oldest frients, Dr. Bourra, and was pub- 
lished short’y alter his death 


years iten was ma le over his remains 


Never was a wan more serverly punished for a little 
inconsiterate vanity than Dr Guillotin,who, apart from 
the merit have 
been a truly estimable member of society. 


or demerit: of his invention, seems to 


Masonic Festivar.—The Brethren of Albany had 
a fine Celebration in this city, on the 24th. | Master’s 
Lo'!ge, No. 2, has for some time past, been fitting up 
a Hall in the most splen lid tsanner ; and it having been 
resolve | to dedicade it to Masonic purposes on the na- 
til day of our patron Saint, invitations were extended 
to the several Lodges, in this vicinity. The dedica- 
tion took place within the walls.ef the Ledge. John 
D. Willard, Esq. of Troy, the Deputy Grand Master, 
After the of the ceremonies, the 
Beethren, aumbering upwards of 300, formed in pro- 
cession, unter the cemmaanal of Companion Van Vech- 
with two excellent Bands of 
Music, marched through several streets, to the North 
Dutch, Church in the following order. 

Temple, Apolloand Lafayette Encampments of. Al- 
bany, Troy, and Hutson, under the command of Archi- 
bald Bull, Esq. G. M. of the G. Encampment of this 
State 


officiating. close 


ten, as Marshall, anl 


Albany ant Troy Chapters. 

Master's, Mount Vernon, Temple and Washington 
Lodges, Albany. 

Phenix Lelge Lansingburgh. 





St. Georg’s Lodge, Schenecta ly * 

Scholack Union Lo lge. 

Evening Star Lodge, West Troy. 

The exercises in the Church were—a prayer by Revs 
Dr. Kenaely. Aa original Ole, written by Frederick 
W. Cole, Esq. and sung by the Choir. An able and 


appropriate Address by Br. Giles F. Yates, Master of 


St. George’s Loige,—another Ode, and closed by a 
benediction. 

The procession again forme}, and moved through 
Pearl and Stite streets to Congress Hall, where an ex- 
cellent repast was furnished by Mr. Landon; after 
which the procession escorted the Brethren from Troy, 
to their Boat, anil returned to the Hall 

In the evening the Hall was brilliantly lit up and 
throwa open for public inspection. Nearly J000  per- 
soas availel themselves of the invitation, chic fly lus 
dies ; and if their bright eves an! gratified counte- 
: nanves can be takenasa safe index to their feclings, 
$ they left tie “ with very little 
ic” prejudices. 

In fine, the Celebration went off well—nothing oc. 
curring to mar its pleasure ; and its influence on the 
the public mind has been. favorable. Indeed, it cae 
‘ hardly be otherwise, for we venture ta say, that no 


Lodge” ** Anti-imasor- 


, procession, embracing so large a number of persons, 
can be found in which more respectability of character 
was represented, than that of the 24th. 

We. cannotjconclude, without expressing our own yand 
the sentiments of the brethren, on the admirably adap. 
ted prayer from Dr. Kennedy. We believe the Dr. is 
not.a mason, and it was a subject of surprise to all, 
how beautiful his thoughts and language should har- 
monise with the principles an! spirit which masonry 
inculeates, and which is so difficult for the unoitiated 
to un terstand. 

The excellent adress from Bro. Yates, we shall en- 
deavor to obtain for our next number 
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Masonic Monitor.—Jamcs Henry, 71 State Street, 
has been appointed Agent for Desilver and Muir’s 
Monitor, and will keep on hand a constant supply. 
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Masonic Metontes.—This is the title of aa excel. 
lent work, adapted to the Ceremonies aad Festivals of 
the Masonic Fraternity. by Thomas Power, Esq. Past 
Grand Secretary of the Gran! Loge of Massachusetts 
The work before us contains some one huntred and 
twenty melodies, all of a sterling character, property 
arrange! both for work ant lectual gratification 
The Fraternity have long needed a work of this kind 
and it cannot fail of meeting a warm receplhon .a every 
Facampment, Chapter and Lodge in the couatry It 
is very tastefully got up, and may be had in this city, 
at James Heary's Book Store, 71 State Street, at 62 1-4 


rate 


cents 


Tir Free Mason his isthe title, of a new 
auXiliary to the Cause, published at Louisville, Ren. 
tuchy, by T. P. Shatiner, Esq. at $2 peran, payable 
in advance Pie Free Mason is very neatly got up, 
ani the number before us, exhibits care ant talent. 
Masonic papers are getting about as plenty as Wack. 
berries in August ; but whether itis to be taken asa 
Wholesome tadreation of the prosperity of the Cralt, 
which makes an imerease of Light” necessary, or not, 
is for time to determine. We however extend to our 
friend Shaffner, the right han! of fellowship, and the 
“Foal,” such as itis, We most checrially share with 
him. 

tS We have sent our Brother of the Masonic Sig- 
nal the missing Nos. The sin lays at Unele Sam’s 
door—not ours. 


TELL NO FALSEHOODS 

It is impossible for a person, who is in the habit of 
uttering untrodhs, to escape detection Your charae- 
ter for truth or falsehood will be known. Ant what 
can be-more humiliating and degrading, than to have 
the name of aliar? tus so considered im ail nations 
and with all people. It is considered one of the mean- 
est and most cowardly vices of which one can be quil 
ty. 


A GOOD ANSWER. 

A young gentleman who does not net live a thous 
sand miles from this city, was in the act of popping the 
question to a young lady the other evening, WLen just 
at the ‘‘witching time” her father entered the room vod 
enquired what they were about! “O!? promptly re 
plied the fair one, ‘*Mr Was just explaning the 
question of anneration to me, and he is for temuediate 
anexation. ‘‘Well,” said papa, ‘if you can agree on 
a treaty, PU ratity it.”"—Times. 











Frou the Goshen Democrat. 


OBITUARY 


Died, inthe village of Goshen, Orange County N.Y. 
on the 234 day of April, 1344, after a lingering tines 
of three months, Mrs. Lucia Sarah Jane, wile of the 
Rev. A. W. Blakesley, and daughter of Luther Pratt, 
Esq., aged 33 years and 12 days. 

To an intellect of superior order were united in an 
eminent degree the beauties of the Christian religion 
softening, refining, dignifying and adoring. 
knew no guile or ostentation; alwaysaffable an! courte. 
ous, uniting most happily dignity with cosdescensicn 





’ 


She 


She was devoted in Ler ottachments,and genereus even 
toa fault. Benevolence was her raling prin: ip'e In 
this she possessed the spiritofa Howard, She enter- 
tertatne 1 enlarged and elevated views of the sub! me 
doctrines of the Gospel, andin ber own language, 
“thirsted to bear the Lamp of Life,” that haleo rich!y 
illumine | her soul,‘*to the benighted heathen of Ladia 
and **China,”—and about 1334, ar angements were in 
progress for her going to Bombay ; from which she was 
prevented only by the unwillingness of her parents 

As a writer, her style was eney and elegant, aal her 
Productions breathe a sweetness that charms, an! an 
eloquence that affects the heart ; yet modesty often 
caused her to withhold hername. Her “Memento, a 
Tate ror Yourn,” is universally admired, but it was 
published witbout an author, at her request Her 
‘“Tade of Slander. * “George Sandford,” “A Vision,” 
“Valedictory Address,” &c., rank her ameng the first 
writers of the day, especially for purity of sentiment, 
and dignity of principle. In short, whatever view we 
take of Mrs. B., whetherlasa daughter, a sister, a 
Christian, a woman, a teacher, ag author, a mother, a 
wife—we behold in her that happy combination of 
mental aod mora'excel'encies that seldom meet in the 
same person ; and, meeting, constitate the angels of | 
this world.” 


* This Tale was original: pwd! ished ip the hori Val. of the Regier 
as well as several other productions of her pen sinte thee » & 
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TO A WILD BIRD. 


wrens 


Sweet is thy gurgling song, 

Wild Bird, that flittest by on gladsome wing 

5 The hedge-row boughs among ; 

Which thou, with thy most sweet companion Spring 
Dost make a bower of beauty and of song. 


Say, in thy little heart 

Doth joy or tenderness the master prove ? 
What to thy notes impart 

Their pathos? Is it mingled joy and love 
Give them a magic unapproached by art? 


Where is thy little nest ? 

In the snug hollow of some mossy bank ? 
Or shall we make our quest 

Where tall weeds dip their tresses long and drank 
Into the brooklet, at the wind’s behest, 


That, in a frolic feat, 
Bends down their sleepy heads, and rushes by ; 
A perfumed music, wild as it is sweet, 
Mocking the drowsy streamlet’s lullaby : 
But, birdling ! tell me where is thy retreat ? 
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Doth the dark ivy throw 

The beauty of her berries round thy porch ; 
Which the bright moon peers through, 

And the sun gleams on, but lacks power to scorch ? 
Or are the bursting May-buds screen enow ? 


ae 


As yet, no little voice, 

Whose feeble ‘chink’ eats into pity’s heart 
(Though it bids thine rejoice), 

To curious ear the secret doth impart, 
Of where are treasured all thy hopes and joys. 


’ Happy, uncareful thing, 

No thought of the dim morrow mars thy mirth— 
Each day its store doth bring ; 

Thy caterer God, thy garner the wide earth ; 
Oh ! wise were we like ‘cares aside to fling. 


The bee is come abroad, 
And ’mid the golden flowers is busy singing ; 
The lark springs from the sod 


In raptured soarings. Hark! heaven’sarch is ringing ; 


Say, does he all unconscious praise his God ” 


Birdling, the Power Divine 

That thus with gladness girds his creatures roun1, 
Will watch o’er thee and thine ; 

For to his meanest does his care aboun ; 
And, thus assured, I all to him resign’ 


“GOD BLESS YOU.” 


I’ve listened to the cold farewell 
The careless, short good bye, 
When not a tear of salness fell, 
Or tributary sigh. 
I've felt the pressure of the hand 
At parting, ’gainst mine own, 
The severing ofa happy band, 
That long in love had grown, 
But never did they wake the thought, 
Thy sweet ‘‘God bless you” fondly broucht 


Tt asketh for a mightier power, 
To guard the loved one here, 
When in the dreary tempest hour, 
Thou art not nigh to cheer. 
A firm reliance on bis care, 
Who rules above the sky, 
A trustingness, that looks to share 
The watehing cf his eye ; 
A hope that they who love thee well 
May in his favor brightly dwell 


“God bless you"—in long after years 
Pll hold it to my heart, 
_And check the quick and bitter tears, 


a- 


That from their fountaias start. 
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° OH NO! I DO NOT FEAR TO DIE. 


O no! I do not fear to die, 
For hope and faith are bold, 
And life is but a weariness, 
And earth is strangely cold : 
In view of death’s pale solitude 
My spirit hath not mourned ; 
Tis kinder then forgotten love, 
Or friendship unreturned. 


And I could pass the shadow land, 
In rapture all the while, 

If one who now is far away 
Were near me with his smile. 

It seems a dreary thing to die 
Forgotten and alone ; 

Unheeded by our dearest love 
The smiles and tears of one ! 


Oh ! plant my grave with pleasant flowers, 
The fairest of the fair— 

The very flowers he loved to twine 
At twilight round my hair ; 

Perchance he yet may visit them, 
And shed above my bier 

The holiest dew of pleasant flowers— 
Affection’s kindly tear ! 


I'll merit, with a soul breathed prayer, 
In trusting fervor given, 
That great, all-mighty, watchful care, 
Which thou hast called from heavan ; 
And as I breathe it to the skies, 
Thy sweet ‘“‘God bless you” will arise. 


VARIETY. 
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BEAUTIFUL THOUGHT. 


: change paper- 
’ How few men seem to have formed a conception of - 
the original dignity of their nature, or the exalted de- 
» sign of their creation, regarding themselves as only the 


creatures of time, endowed merely with the animal 


r , andi ual faculties: their projects, aims 
and expectations, are circumscribed by the narrow out- 





: line of human life. They forget that instability and de- 


cay are written as with asun beam,upon all earthly ob- 
jects—that this world,with all its pageantry and pomp 


, and power, is crumbling to the dust—that the present 
» life is scarcely deserving of a thought, excepting as it 


} acts a prudent or rational part, who frames his plans 


him drink to excess. 


, to dine at his own house, and, after they had satisfied 5 
themselves he ordered in legs of beefend mutton, when ° 
They were - 


with a direct reference to the future and endless state ; consider this, and he must admit that a British army ; 


of being. Sin has sg blinded the understanding aad per- 
verted the Will, and debased the affections, that men 
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; Freng. From this marriage sprung four children. This 
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FAMILY OF THE LATE KING OF SWEDEN. 


The Journal de la Somme publishes the following : 
particulars relative to the family of Bernadotte :— - 
“Marie Anne Justine Bernadott, grand-daughter of one 
of the brothers of the late King of Sweden, who left 
60,000,000 of personal property, married Jean Joseph 


A eS 


family has inhabited Abbeville for the last two years. 


; The cousin of the King of Norway and Sweden exercises 3 
* the most humble profession ; he mends crockeryware, ’ 


and gains his daily bread by travelling round the neig 
bouring villages. His poor family is in a most misera- 


; ble condition ; it inhabits for its palace a cabin excavat- 


ed inthe ground. The sole fortune of the grand-neph- 


‘ ews of the King of Sweden consists in the produce of 
. their labor, or of public charity. A little girl of dim- 
. inutive stature may be seen wandering through the “ 
“ streets, where she sings,in order to attract the attention 


of the passengers. Speak to her of the King, her ‘ 
cousin, and she will relate his history. Ask her if she | 


¢ would wish to be at the Court of the King,she replies ; 


» amongst the myriads which present themselves on every 


‘Five sous! five sous! Vanity of Vanities.” 


A PICTURE OF WAR. 


— é 


I shall select but one description of a battle scene 





hand. It is from ‘‘Napier’s History of the Peninsular 


‘ War,” and relates to the scene after the storming of ; 
’ Badajoz :—‘* Now commenced that wild and desperate 


Wrenn 


wickedness which tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s 
heroism. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, sa. 
vage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks and piteous lam- 
entations, groans, shouts, imprecations, the hissing of - 
fires bursting from the houses, the crashing of doors 


¢ and windows,and the reports of muskets used in violence 
» resouned for two days and nights in the streets of 


, 


* Badajoz ! On the third, when the city was sacked, 
The following excellent article we find in an ex- ¢ 


when the soldiers were exhausted by their excesses, 
the tumult rather subsided than was quelled,the wound. . 
ed were then looked to, the dead dispesed of! Five 


» thousand men and officers fell during the siege, and of 
, these, including seven hundred Portuguese, three thou- 


ane 


sand five hundred had been stricken in the assault. 
Let any man picture to himself this frightful carnage 

taking place in a space of less than a hundred yards . 

square. Let him consider that the slain died not all sud- 


 denly, nor by one manner of death; that some perished . 


by steel, some by shot, some by water, that some were 
crushed and mangled by heavy weights, some trampled 


, , upon, some dashed to atom, by the firery explosions ; | 
forms the introduction to another, and that he alone ' 


that for hours this destructicn was endured without 
shrinking,& that thetowa was won at last; let any man 2 


} bears with itan awful power.” I may fairly ask, did 


never fail to invest some temporal good with fancied | 
: perfection, and idly imagine that the attainment of it 


would satisfy the desires and fill the capacities of the 
immortal spirit. 
of themselves! The soul is not of earth, and they will 
strive in vain to chain it tothe dust. Though its native 
strength has been impaired , and its purity tarnisheil , 
and its ‘glory changed,” it will not always be a prison- 
er here. 
material universe—and like the dove dismissed from 


rest—fer it has no resting place but the bosom of God; War in their heart and vengeance in their hand 


ANECDOTE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Send it ferth as you will to range the whole ‘ 


Christianity ever contemplate such a scene as_ this? 
The wounded were three days and nights bleeding to 
death—and so were they at Waterloo; and I am entitled 


oa ‘ » to ask, where was it not so? 
Vain thought! Hew little they know / 


Col.l was the bed where many a graceful form 
That day was stretched by death’s relentless storm; 
In heaps they lay, and agonised with pain, 

Piled with the corpses of their comrades s!ain, 

No heart, affectionate and kind, was there, 

To soothe their spirits with a parting prayer; 


, No watchful eye beheld their final hour, 
the ark, it will return without finding a single place to | 


Save that All-seeing and Almighty Power, 
Before whose judgment-seat they took their stand, 


, —From a Speech at the Peace Society’s Meeting. 


Dr, Franklin says he dined, on one occasion, with / 


some friends, and that they locked the door, and made 


In abouta month after, the ’ 


Doctor invited the same party with whom he thendined, ‘ 


they had beenin expectation of the wine. 
surprised. They lookedat him,and he looked at them. 
After locking the decor on them, he said—‘Don't be 
surprised, gentlemen: whenI dinel with you, you 
made me drink whether I would or not; nowI shal! 
make you eat, whether you will or not.’ . 
Whether he sueceeled in shaming them out of the 
beastly practice which they had adopted,is net stated ; 
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but certainly his proceedings, though it was less com- ; 


mon than theirs, was not more absurd and debasing. 
Intemperance, whether in food or in drink, is at once 
a sin against God, an! a’ degradation to our rational 
nature. < 
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